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No. 3.—Bits of Experience, and a Few Ques- 
tions Suggested by Them. 


BY T. I. DUGDALE. 


(Continued from page 248.) 

It has often been stated that in order to winter success- 
fully, a colony of bees must have nearly all their winter sup- 
ply of honey cappedover. While this in the main may be 
true, I wish to mention acase which came under my observa- 
tion. In the fallof 1893, while looking over my bees to as- 
certain their condition as to stores, etc., 1 came across one 
colony which had an ample honey supply to last during the 
winter, but none of it capped over, with the exception of a f 
smal] part in two combs which would not exceed the size of an sa) ; 
ordinary man’s hand. I naturally concluded that they were . e. 
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concluded, however, to let them alone and watch results. 


They had their last flight about Dec. 11 that season, and 
did not have another chance to get out until during the follow- 
ing March. I supposed, of course, that they would be dead, 
but to my surprise they came through all right, and in as good 
condition as one could wish. Ithen opened the hive and 
found all the honey still uncapped that remained, but they 
seemed to have used an unusual amount during their confine- 
ment. Now, why did those bees leave that honey uncapped ? 
and why did they winter as well as those having capped stores? 


I have seen several unusual things in introducing queens, 
but will only mention one case I have in mind at this time. It 
occurred during the honey-flow while I had the sections on all 
th 


the colonies, and most of them were working nicely on buck- 
wheat, which was almost at its best, when I noticed one colony 


that did not seem to have their accustomed energy, so I con- 
cluded to ascertain the cause, if possible. On opening the 
hive, I found only a small portion of brood, and that all cap- 
ped, and one cell from which a queen had evidently hatched, 
while there were traces of several others which had been torn 


down. The colony was very strong, and gave off that lone- 
some sort of a hum which often denoted queenlessness, and as 
l examined them closely I failed to finda queen; as they 
seemed to act as if they had none, I concluded that she must 
have been lost when she left the hive to mate. So I took one 
which I had on hand, and, after clipping one wing, put her in 
a candy cage and gave her to the colony. While passing the 
hive two days later, I found a dead queen on the alighting- 
board at the front of the hive. I examined her closely, and 
made up my mind that it was a virgin queen, andas her wings 
were whole, I did not open the hive for several days. I then 
found the queen I gave them, laying nicely, and the bees re- 
sumed work as before. Did these bees have that young queen 
in the hive all the time the othei vas in the cage? If so, 
why did they accept the laying queen when they had a virgin 
queen with them ? And did the workers kill her? or did the 
‘4ying queen do it when she got out of the cage? Has any 
one else succeeded in introducing a queen safely under like 
Circumstances ? 

Having several times seen it stated as being advisable to 
destroy combs when they become very old and black, I will 
how proceed to givea case which came to my notice during Sketch made in California from a natural flower. 
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the season of 1895. I had some combs which had been trans- 
ferred from box-hives, and were in use some 12 o0r15 years 
after, and were very black, but otherwise in good condition. 
I had two of these combs in a colony which had swarmed, and 
I allowed them to rear a queen from a cell which I gave them. 

At the time I thought the queen should be laying, I went 
to the hive and was about to open it when I noticed that the 
bottom-board at the entrance to the hive was covered with a 
lot of brownish dirt. My first thought was that the moth- 
worms had gotten a strong start inside, but upon getting the 
hive open, what was my surprise to find the colony in good 
condition, and on examining the two old, black combs, I found 
the cells completely torn down to the base, and side-walls 
started up to about the usual heighth of comb foundation. 
Each comb was torn down in this way in acircle where all the 
brood had hatched, and on finding the queen which had not 
yet begun business, I closed the hive and resolved to keep an 
eye on the colony to see what they intended to do with the 
old combs. Next day I again opened the hive, and found the 
side-walls raised to the length to 4% of an inch or over, and 
the queen had then started laying in each of them. I kept 
watch of them daily for some time, and found that they tore 
down the whole of the cells on those two combs, but did not 
disturb any of the others, and had I not thus caught them in 
the act, I should not have known that anything of the kind 
had taken place, as the combs wers still a very dark brown 
color. 

I have seen a similar casein another colony, and, strange 
to say, under exactly the same circumstances, viz.: having 
cast a swarm and no laying queen present, and as fast as the 
brood hatched the comb was torn down to the base of the 
cells and rebuilt. In view of these facts, who is prepared to 
say that a set of combs may not be good for all time, if prop- 
erly cared for ? 

I will now give a brief outline of management in the 
spring which I have used of late with success. 

I may stand almost alone when I say that I, for one, want 
a flight-hole in the front of my hives above the bottom en- 
trance, and as soon as the weather will permit I examine 
each colony, noting the amount of stores remaining; also see 
that they have a queen. Next comes the strength of the col- 
ony—if only bees enough to cover three or four frames, these 
are set in so that the flight-hole can be used as an entrance, 
and after giving at least one frame containing honey, the 
division-boards are set alongside with a passage-way under 
the bottom of them, and the remaining combs set on the out- 
side. The bottom entrance is then entirely closed, thus ex- 
cluding other bees from entering and robbing, while the col- 
ony in the hive can readily have access to their honey, and 
will proceed to uncap and carry it in, and thus stimulate the 
queen to lay ;-and it is really surprising to see how rapidly a 
colony will build up when prepared in this way. As the season 
advances, and more room is needed, all thatis required is to 
pull back the division-board and set over as many frames as 
are needed, and continue in this way until the colony is again 
able to fill the hive. 

I have always found it the safest plan to place the frames 
added to the colony at the outside of the cluster, and trust to 
the queen to spread the brood as she sees fit. Does she not 
know better about that than we ? West Galway, N. Y. 


i 


The Large and Small Hive Discussion. 
BY H. D. EDWARDS. 


The discussion now going on in regard to the most profit- 
able hive to use—a large or small one—while it is interesting, 
is calculated to befog the mind of the beginner. When such 
men as the Dadants, and others, take the ground thatan 8- 
frame Langstroth hive is toosmall, and such men as Doolittle, 
Boardman, and others, say that it is large enough—all being 
men of large and varied experience and close observation—it 
is not to be wondered at that such practical apiarists as Dr. 
Miller take to the fence, and those of lesser experience, and 
beginners, ‘‘ take to the woods.” But, really, Ithink location, 
the length of the honey harvest, and the production of comb 
and extracted honey, should in a great measure determine the 
size of the hive. 

Now, I am of the opinion that a hive the size of an 8- 
frame Langstroth, is large enough for the production of comb 
honey in most localities. Weall know that a queen in the 
spring of the year will not lay eggs any faster than she has 
bees to take care of the brood. I believe it is stated by some 
one, that an 8-frame Langstroth hive will contain cells enough 
to allow the queen to lay 2,400 eggs daily. How many colo- 
nies have bees enough to take care of the brood from 2,400 
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eggs daily, even up to the time of the honey harvest? f 
all know that bees reared at the close of the harvest, except 
to go through the winter with, are of no profit, but are, jy 
fact, an expense. 

Take, for instance, a locality where white clover is the 
principal source for surplus; where there is no basswood or 
other flowers to lengthen out the honey harvest—the white 
clover does not last usually longer than 30 or 40 days, oftener 
30 than 40; then what surplus we get we must get during 
these 3O or 40 days, and we must devise some plan to get the 
bees in the sections at the beginning of the harvest, if we wish 
to secure the most comb honey. Then if we have a large 
brood-chamber, where there are plenty of empty cells, the 
bees will commence to store honey in these empty cells, ang 
will refuse to go into the sections, and will fill all the empty 
cells with honey also, and the cells the young bees are hatch. 
ing out of, thereby crowding out the queen. What we want, 
then, is a hive no larger than the queen can completely 
fill with brood by the time of the harvest, in order to crowd 
the bees into the sections. Then, accordingly, we want a hive 
rather below than above the capacity of the queen; and, jp 
my experience, I have found but few queens that wil! occupy 
more than 8 frames up to the beginning of the harvest. 

I think I see one advantage the large hive has, sometimes, 
over the smaller hive, and that is, there are frequently more 
bees in the large hive in the spring, consequently the queen 
will lay faster, because she has more bees to take care of the 
brood, and hence there will be more bees to gather the surplus 
when itcomes. But, then, that depends a good deal upon the 
apiarist—how he manages his bees in the fall. That is the 
only advantage I see that the large hive has over the smal] 
one. When I say ‘‘small one,” I mean a hive of the capacity 
of an 8-frame Langstroth. Hence the queen has more bees 
to take care of the brood, and she will lay faster, and the 
colony will be stronger at the beginning of the harvest. But. 
al) things considered, I believe an 8-frame Langstroth is 
large enough to obtain the best results in the production of 
comb honey in most localities. Delhi, III. 


ik 


Spring Management of Bees. 


BY J. A. C. DOBSON, 


r we 


In my discussion of this subject I have endeavored to con- 
fine myself as closely as possible to practical points, and to 
present what I know and do myself, and not what others 
know and do. 

Bees must be properly managed in the spring, or the crop 
of honey will be disappointing in any season. 

If the bees have been provided in the fall with plenty of 
stores to last them through the winter and until] late in the 
spring, nothing need be done to them except to see that the 
entrance is kept open and the packing on top of the frames 
is kept dry by removing the covering and exposing it to the 
sun and air on warm sunny days, whenever they occur in win- 
ter, until spring has fully come. But if any doubts exist 
about any colony having an entire sufficiency of stores to last 
it through, such colony should be examined on the first warm 
day in February, and if a deficiency is found to exist it should 
be fed, either with honey, syrup orcandy. This examination 
is the more important because it is a well known fact that colo- 
nies of the same size consume very different quantities of 
honey through the winter, and we are very liable to be mis- 
taken in our estimate of the quantity of honey the bees may 
have on March 1. 

If we do not have frames of honey to give, then I think it 
is altogether the safest at this season to feed them candy, but 
if several warm days come together I would prefer to feed 
syrup, for they would then have time to store it in the frames 
where they cluster, and could the more easily reach it if sev- 
eral cold days should come afterwards. But whatever is fed 
should be in quantity sufficient to last them until spring has 
fully come, because the rigors of last March (1894) are liable 
to come any year. 

For fear of chilling the brood, the hive should never be 
opened unless the weather is warm enough for the bees to 
fly freely. It is, however, not necessary to expose the brood- 
nest to ascertain the quantity of honey a colony may have; 
simply turn up the quilt at the sides and feel the weight of a 
few of the frames. 


Sprineé DwinpDLinG.—I have heard and read much about 
spring dwindling, its cause and prevention, but I have never 
suffered from it like most bee-keepers have, and I am vain 
enough to attribute this fact to my management. I winter my 
bees on the summer stands, and know nothing practically 
about any other method, but from what Ido know I am not 
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surprised that bees wintered in the cellar suffer greatly from 
spring dwindling, because we always have more or less cold 
and inclement weather after the bees must be taken from the 
at 
met in the fall I securely protect my bees on top of the 
prood-frames and all sides of the hive except the front, and I 
do not remove the outside protection until it is reasonably 
certain the cold weather is past, and the colonies are strong 
in numbers, and not all of the top protection until I put on 
the sections. In this way the bees are not so much affected 
by sudden changes of the weather, and a warm hiveis the 
best stimulant the queen can have. 

By keeping my bees well supplied with food and water 

convenient, they do not leave the hive so much in quest of 
food on cold, wet or windy days, and become chilled and lost. 
The result of this course, with me, is that my colonies gen- 
erally grow continually stronger from the time they first begin 
o fly out. 
“tae bees have suffered from diarrhea, the bottom-boards 
should be removed and thoroughly cleansed, dried and re- 
turned. If the combs in the side frames have become damp 
and moldy, they should be taken out and dried in the sun, or 
ina warm room, and returned. Butif the top packing has 
been kept dry, and the hive tilted forward, there will never 
be any moldy comb. 

STIMULATIVE FEEDING.—The general prosperity of a col- 
only of beesin spring depends upon proper care, favorable 
weather, and plenty to eat—the latter condition being abso- 
lutely indispensable. The greater number of bee-keepers 
claim that to get the best results itis necessary to resort to 
daily feeding, whether the bees have plenty of stores or not, 
but I think the work of the queen depends upon the care and 
attention the workers give her, and itis certainly conclusive 
that the bees have natural sagacity enough to feed their 
mother well when they have plenty in store, whether fresh 
supplies are coming in or not. I have experimented some on 
this line, with the result that it is unnecessary to feed bees 
that already have plenty to eat in store. 

When it is necessary to resort to stimulative feeding, we 
are advised by many of the experts not to begin too early, be- 
cause we are liable to have our hives full of bees which we 
would have to feed too long before the honey-flow begins. My 
answer to this is, that I much prefer to have my colonies 
strong a month too soon than a month too late. My experi- 
ence and observation upon this subject have lead me to the 
following conclusion, that a warm, dry, clean hive with an 
average queen, and full rations all through the spring season, 
means a strong colony by the time the honey-flow begins. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CoOLONIES.—If aman has several colo- 
nies of bees in the spring and desires to secure honey rather 
than to increase the number, it will generally be found that 
some of them are too weak to produce much surplus, and 
should be consolidated ; and it is a question whether the con- 
solidation should take place early or late in the spring. My 
experience is that the conditions should be made just at the 
time the honey-flow begins, for then you will have bad the 
advantage of the work of two queens for 30 or 40 days in- 
stead of one, and you will be able to determine which queen 
should be preserved; and if both queens are found to be doing 
well, you can save them both by placing one of them ina 
nucleus; and another advantage is, that you can consolidate 
at this time without fear of loss from fighting. 


_ PUTTING ON THE SEectTions.—I try to take the start of the 
bees by putting on the sections early, at least a week or ten 
days before the white clover flow begins, and then both bees 
and queen will find that they have plenty of room, will not 
lake the swarming fever, and will go into the sections earlier. 
RoBBING AMONG THE BEES.—Although my hives set in 
rows less than two feet apart from center to center the whole 
year around, I have had but little trouble with robbers, and in 
every case where robbing has occurred it has been the result 
o'my own imprudence. Outside feeding is dangerous and 
unprofitable, and it took only a little experience to teach me 
this Tact. 
; Syrup should always be fed warm, and if given even to 
ut one colony when the bees are flying and idle, it will excite 
the whole apiary, and start them to robbing. Feed only late 
u the evening, or upon days when the bees are not flying. 
_Assoon in the spring as the b& “begin to fly. the en- 
‘ance of the stronger colonies should be contracted to an inch 
or two, and the weaker ones so that only a bee or two can 
— ata time; and should robbing begin, the best way that 
Fon of to stop it is to throw an armful of straw in front of 
l¢ hive that is being robbed, and sprinkle it well with water. 
a ConcLusions.—In his address to this association one year 
5°, Our worthy President, Mr. R. S. Russell, referred to the 








wide-spread bee-mortality of the winter of 1892-93, and 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘no amount of conjuring and 
packing could ever solve the winter problem;” and another 
brother called it ‘** bee-cholera.” My neighborhood was no 
exception to this serious mortality, except in about four cases ; 
two of them kept their bees in good, warm bee-houses; the 
third had chaff hives, and none of them suffered any serious 
loss; and I wintered 18 colonies on the summer stands pro- 
tected as herein described, and all of them came through in 
fine condition. A neighbor of mine, but two miles away, had 
14 colonies left to shift for themselves, and lost all with 
cholera (?). I had an opportunity to examine these hives 
after the bees were dead, and I found a nasty mess of wet and 
moldy dead bees on the bottom, and the whole interior of the 
hive in a damp, moldy condition, and honey enough in most 
of them to have lasted them through. My conclusion was 
irresistible, that the bees died from the ignorance, negligence 
and cruelty of their keeper, and that it is this trinity, and not 
cholera, that causes such wide-spread bee-mortality in un- 
favorable seasons. Ido not deny thatin some seasons the 
honey collected in the fallis unhealthy, but such seasons are 
extremely unusual in this country. 

This experience and much more causes me to differ widely 
from both the sentiment and inference contained in the above 
reference, and while Ido not believe in ‘conjuring,’ I do 
firmly believe that ‘‘ packing” and rational management has 
already in a great measure ‘‘ solved the winter problem,” and 
will eventuaily furnish a complete solution; but it may be 
that when I get older I will know more.—Read at the Indiana 
State Convention. Brownsburg, Ind. 


Bee-Keeping in Peidmont, Va.—5-Banded 
Bees. 





BY W. O. ROUDABUSH. 


Many people are laboring under the false impression that 
the Peidmont section of Virginia is minus the natural advan- 
tages to make it a profitable place for the bee-keeper. Now I 
would have a]! the readers of the American Bee Journal to 
dispel at once any ideas that may existin their minds that 
such is the case, and follow me for a moment and see if I can- 
not give them a view of this section of the ‘*‘Old Dominion ” 
that will convince them that we have here nearly all the 
natural advantages the bee-keeper could wish. 

The first, then, to be considered is pasturage. We have, 
with the single exception of basswood, all any one could wish 
for. The order in which they bloom are, fruit-bloom, maple, 
locust, poplar, clover, persimmon, sumac, gum, etc. 


I wish to say something right here about our poplar 
(whitewood) honey. This honey is of a rich golden color, and 
in flavor, according to my taste, is inferior to none. The pop- 
lars with us furnish fully as much nectar as the white clover, 
so you see it stands with clover at the head of our honey- 
sources. We have only a short gap in the honey-flow here, 
and that can easily be filled with buckwheat and Alsike clover. 


When the flow from fall flowers reaches us, itis then that 
the bees ‘‘ makes things hum.” It generally catches all the 
colonies crammed full of bees, and they always gather enough 
for winter stores, and pile up a handsome surplus. The 
flowers that furnish us fall pasturage are the golden-rods, 
asters, ironweed, etc. There are hundreds of others of which 
I don’t know the names. 

We have no trouble here with wintering. Plenty of stores 
is the key to successful wintering. No cellars or special re- 
positories are needed—the summer stands is the oniy method 
employed, and is attended usually with success, if the bees 
are provided with plenty of sealed stores. 

Bee-keeping here is in its infancy, so far as modern ideas 
and principles are concerned. We need more power to root 
up and overthrow the ‘‘old fogy” notions, and give room for 
more advanced ideas of the pursuit. Scientific principles have 
driven them from other fields, and they must drive them from 
ours. 

With all of the advantages named, we have cheap homes 
and one of the healthiest climates on the faceof the globe. I 
am @ very poor writer, but hope I may be understood when | 
say to those thinking of coming into our midst—Come and 
share the blessings God has lavished upon us. 


SOME 5-BANDED BEES. 


I cannot think of closing without saying something about 
this race, or rather, strain of bees. I see a great deal about 
them in the bee-papers. I am only one of the little * fishes” 
compared with some of the brother bee-keepers, and I fear if 
I venture from my Jurking-place I may prove a tempting bait 
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for some of the ‘‘ larger” fry, and get ‘‘swallowed up.” Be 
this as it may, I know athing or two about some 5-banded 
bees. I consider their points of merit in the following order: 
Beauty, proliticness of queens, honey-gathering, hardiness, 
and gentility. I have never tried but one strain of these bees, 
and would say that the 3-banded, or ordinary strain of Ital- 
ians, are their superior, unless it comes to the question of 
temper. Why, those 5-banded bees could organize and have 
a regular pitched battle before one could think of anything 
but run for his life, and leave the battlefield in possession of 
the enemy! I intend to get some more queens this season, but 
they will not be the 5-banded kind, unless it be under the 
guarantee that they will prove different from the ones I have 


tried. Nortonsville, Va. 
BVA 
a 
Report of the Vermont Convention. 
BY C. W. FISHER. 


The 20th annual convention of the Vermont State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held at Middlebury, Jan. 50 and 
31, 1895. The convention was called to order by Pres. W. 
G. Larrabee. After prayer by R. H. Holmes, the President 
read a letter from Secretary H. W. Scott, saying that he 
would be unable to attend the convention on account of sick- 
ness at his home. C. W. Fisher was chosen Secretary pro tem. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
There were 25 members present at the roll call. 


The Secretary reported that he had sent cards to the bee- 
keepers throughout the State for the purpose of obtaining 
statistics in regard to number of colonies, amount of honey 
secured, method of wintering, etc. As so few responded to 
the request, nothing definite could be obtained. The Treas- 
urer’s report was quite flattering. 


REARING QUEENS IN UPPER STORIES. 


A very interesting essay was given by A. E. Manum, on 
‘* How to rear queens in upper stories, and the best time to 
rear good ones.” He chooses his stock colonies the year be- 
fore, and uses the natural method of queen-cells. He often 
had difficulty in introducing virgin queens the same day that 
the second lot of cells were cut out, but by skipping one day 
he was almost sure of success, losing not over 3 percent. If 
the virgin queens were a few days old he had to use much 
more care in their introduction. Sometimes the colony would 
build queen-cells after the queen had been removed eight 
days. He thought that he had oneinstance of a nucleus 
carrying eggs into the hive and starting queen-cells. 


BEES MOVING EGGS. 


J. E. Crane had a case of bees moving eggs from one 
comb to another. O. J. Lowery gave an instance of eggs 
being found and cells started when there was no possible 
source in the hive from which the eggs could come. Mr. Crane 
had had trouble in introducing virgin queens into mixed colo- 
nies; he cauld easier introduce older ones into black than 
Italian colonies. 


CLEANSING WAX AND MAKING FOUNDATION. 


‘*How to cleanse wax and make foundation ’—R. H. 
Holmes. **‘ Put nothing in, take everything out,” was his rule. 
He melts the wax ina steamer, not allowing it to boil; in a 
second can, itis kept warm and allowed to settle, then it is 
strained through cheese-cloth into the dripping-can. He uses 
the Given press. Mr. Crane thinks the wax is better if water 
is in the dripping-can. 

W. G. Larrabee had used a solar wax-extractor with very 
good success. E. H. Sturtevant uses the Doolittle method. 
He could make, with very little labor, fine wax ready for use, 
from old combs. 

Reports of the members for the season of 1894 showed 
that the crop of honey throughout the State was rather light. 
Some localities reported a good yield, but it was overbalanced 
by the shortage in other places. 

The question-box was next opened. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES—BEES FOR WINTERING. 


‘* What can the association do to prevent injury to bees 
from spraying of fruit trees?” J. E. Crane recommended the 
distribution among the farmers of a pamphlet by A. I. Root 
upon the subject of spraying. Educate the farmers as to the 
best time to spray. 

‘* Would a colony of bees be worth as much the following 
spring if, when the supers of honey were taken off, the bees 
were destroyed instead of letting them return to the hive 
again?” R.H. Holmes thought it would be detrimental to 
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them. He wants both young and old bees for wintering, 4 
B. Isham wants August to September bees to winter. “ 
Crane wintered a colony successfully that were queenles, 
after the middle of July. _ 

HOUSE-APIARIES—EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 

‘* What I think of house-apiaries, and how to work with 
one”—H. H. Burge. I have a_ house holding 52 colonies the 
lumber of which cost about $50. I have used it one Year 
There was not much difference from the chaff hives in th, 
production of honey last season, but the work could be Car. 
ried on much easier because everything was more convenient 
and accessible. One is not as apt to be stung. Fal] feeding 
was much easier than when the colones were out-of-doors, _ 
‘* What has been done at the experiment station ?”—¢, wy 
Fisher. During the winter the temperature of the bee-room 
in the house-apiary varied considerably. Records were mage 
which showed that at times the mercury changes 3(0 4 
35° in the course of five hours. The hives were wel! packed 
in chaff or sawdust, with cushions of the same on top, and a 
dead air space below. The temperatures in the brood-noests 
also changed; sometimes there was a variation of 15° in the 
same period of time, The bees wintered very well, not seem. 
ing to be affected by the changes. The spring was so very 
early there was no chance to do experimental work in spring 
feeding. The colonies averaged heavier, in the spring, wip. 
tered in the house than in chaff hives outside. The honey. 
yield was much above that of the State in general, notwith. 
standing the experimental work. 

Mr. D. D. Howe, Farm Superintendent, first said that the 
Board of Control of the Station commended the work done the 
past year, and they requested that experiments be prescribed 
for another year. Director J. L. Hills requested that a report 
be prepared forthe yearly bulletin. Mr. Howe then gave re. 
sults of the experiment with the Langdon non-swarmers, 
Four colonies were run with the non-swarmers through the 
swarming season. There was no swarming. The colonies 
were much weakened during the time because the queens 
nearly stopped laying. Twoof them were destroyed by the 
bees before the non-swarmers were removed. The directions 
as to changes, etc., were closely followed. However, a good 
many capped queen-cells were cut out. The first capped cells 
that were destroyed by the bees was July 6, after the non- 
swarmers had been on a month. The yield of honey from 
either set was not as much as from single colonies equally 
heavy at the commencement of the honey-flow. 


O. J. Lowrey read the experiments that were accepted by 
the Board of control to be tried during the past year. A row 
of evergreens was set around the yard for a wind-break. One 
of these experiments, which was carried on under Mr. Low- 
rey’s supervision, was for the purpose of determining whether 
the bees added to or chemically changed sugar syrup when 
transferring it to the cells. Empty combs were given colonies 
in the fall, and sugar syrup was fed. One colony was fed 
three pounds, another 20 pounds per day. After feeding it 
was extracted, and samples taken which were chemically ana 
lyzed. 

The samples taken were numbered 2, 3, 4 and 5. Nos. 
2 and 3 were from the colony fed 20 pounds, and Nos. 4 and 
5 from the one fed three pounds per day. If these honeys 
were sold in open market, sampled and analyzed, Nos. 2 and 
3 would be condemned as adulterated with cane-sugar with- 
out question, and Nos. 4 and 5 almost without question. 

A very interesting letter was read from V. V. Blackmer, 
who has moved to San Mateo, Fla., and purchased an interest 
in the apiary of A. F. Brown. 

The committee on nomination of officers of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year gave their report, which was accepted 
and the nominees elected as follows : 

President, H. W. Scott, of Barre. Vice-Presidents—Ad- 
dison Co., Miss M. A. Douglass, of Shoreham; Chittenden Uo., 
D. D. Howe, of Burlington; Franklin Co., F. M. Wright, of 
East Enosburgh; Lamoille Co., J. W. Smith, of Moscow; 
Orange Co., M. F. Cram, of West Brookfield; Rutland Co., 
V. N. Forbes, of West Haven. Secretary, C. W. Fisher, © 
Burlington. Treasurer, H. L. Leonard, of Brandon. 


The committee on resolutions submitted their report, 
which was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That we express our thanks to the proprietor 
of the Addison House for favors shown at this meeting; 2° 
to the C. V. railroad for reduction in rates. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the Board of 
Control of the Vermont Experiment Station for the very able 
manner in which they have conducted the experiments rela- 
tive to the apiary connected with the station. a 

Wuerkas, An all-wise Providence has removed from this 
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‘ation E. J. Smith, an able member and one of our vice- 
association &. %- © 
ts, be It 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to the 
soadie ‘and friends of the deceased in this our loss and their 
-ad bereavement. : 

The committee to confer with the Board of Control at the 
-jment Station in regard to experimental work to be done 
he coming season, consisting of O. J. Lowrey, H. W. 
and M. F. Cram, was re-elected. 
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BEE-PARALYSIS—GRADING COMB HONEY. 


“In view of the rapid strides of the disease known as 
bee-paralysis, is it safe to buy queens of any one and every 
one who sees fit to advertise them for sale ?” 

J. E. Crane—‘‘ I have had cases which seemed similar to 
bee-paralysis that were probably due to some form of poison- 
ing.” Others reported similar cases. It was the opinion of 
Mr. Crane that what we have had in Vermont is not true bee- 
paralysis. 

How shall we grade our comb honey ? 

R. H. Holmes—‘t We have to grade according to the re- 
quirements of the market to which the honey is sent.” He 
thinks that the general call is for but two grades. 

H. M. Everest—If a cellof pollen isin the section puta 
drop of alcohol on it to prevent moths from developing. 


MANAGING OUT-APIARIES. 


‘‘How to manage ofit-apiaries "—J. E. Crane. If running 
for extracted honey the matter is very simple. Strengthen 
the colonies as much as possiblein the spring, then take out 
the honey. For comb honey, know that the queens are clip- 
ped, put the sections on early, and cut out all queen-cells. In 
eight daysif cells are found, remove the queen; in another 
eight days cut out cells again, and introduce virgin queens. 
Do not remove the queens unless the colony is preparing to 
swarm. 

THE QUESTION-BOX. 


‘* Which is best for wintering, sugar syrup or honey ?” 

J. E. Crane—I have no hesitation in saying sugar syrup. 

‘*Which queens are best for Vermont bee-keepers, those 
reared in the northern or southern part of the United States?” 

R. H. Holmes—Get the very best queens possible, and 
from our own climate. 

‘* Will a wooden feeder keep as sweet as a metal one ?” 

V. N. Forbes—Never use metal. Waxed wooden feeders 
are best. 

" Whatis the best way to keep combs from the bee- 
moths ?” 

H. B. Isham—Place tarred paper on the floor and between 
every brood-nest. 

G. =~ Fassett hangs them on a rack with a space between 
the comDs. 

‘When can we most successfully feed for wintering ?” 

M. F. Cram prefers to feed quick, when honey and pollen 
are scarce, late in the fall. 

‘Does a bee inherit its working qualities from the queen 
ordrone?” From both. 

The attendance was good, and much interest was shown 
throughout all the sessions. It was voted to hold the next 
annual meeting in Burlington. The convention then ad- 
journed. C. W. Fisuer, Sec. 


Burlington, Vt. 
How to Get the Most White Comb Honey. 


BY W. H. PUTNAM. 


I wish to touch briefly upon how to secure the greatest 
amount of white honey. We hear so many bee-keepers say 
every year that they did not get any white honey, or very 
‘ttle white honey. The plan generally pursued by the ordi- 
nary bee-keeper is to let the bees alone in the spring until 
they begin to swarm; then he hives the new swarm, and, 
after about two weeks, he puts on his surplus cases. A little 
xnowledge of honey-producing plants, and their time of blos- 
coming, would change all this; for, be it understood once for 
all, bees do not make honey—they simply gather it, and store 
it in the hive, ‘ 

In my locality the first surplus honey comes from white 
er, in May and June, followed by a short spell of no honey 
- all, and then comes the basswood the last of June and first 
of July. Basswood bloom is all over from July 10 to the 
1oth, and then comes another famine. In order to get white 
y locality, the bee-keeper must have his bees in 
0 gather honey by the middle of May. He must 
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put on his surplus-cases as soon as his bees begin to build 
brace-combs. It is my practice to tier up as fast as possible, 
and sometimes I have two or three surplus-cases nearly filled 
at swarming time. 

As soon as a new swarm issuesI remove the old hivea 
little te one side, placing it at right angles to the old stand. I 
place the new hive exactly where the old one stood; place the 
partly-filled section-cases on the new hive; and in less than 
ten minutes after swarming, the cases are again filled with 
workers ; each worker carries a sacful of honey with her 
when the swarm issues, and thirty or forty thousand bees can 
hold a considerable amount of honey. I have weighed new 
swarms that weigh 18 to 20 pounds without the hive—in 
fact, before they had been put into the hive at all. I have no 
doubt that two-thirds of this weight was the honey in the bees. 


With me, bees swarm during white honey-flow; and by 
following the method here described, no time is lost; they go 
right on, and more cases may be added. Meantime the old 
hive is moved nearer and nearer the new hive, day by day, 
until they stand side by side and very close. 


On the seventh day after swarming, in the middle of the 
day when the most workers are in the field, quietly and care- 
fully pick up the old hive; carry it quietly, and put it down 
softly at the greatest distance possible in the same yard, from its 
former position. Notice the effect. Almost instantly you will 
see a Swarm, as it were, collecting around the place where 
this hive had stood; they are the workers returning from the 
field ; their home is gone; they are confused, and fly aimlessly 
about for a few seconds; they alight at the entrance of the 
new hive; their mother is the queen there reigning; the bees 
have the same scent; they are received, deposit their load, 
and go again to the field for more honey. Likewise the work- 
ers that were in the old hive which we moved so carefully do 
not know their home has a new location: they go forth, but 
return to the old location; they are received, and a rousing 
colony is the result, No wonder the honey-sections fill up 
quickly, as there are so many workers. 

But what happens at the old hive in its new location ? 
Nearly all its working force has been drained away to the new 
swarm. Inadayortwothe new queen hatches. She has 
few bees to hamper her actions; she makes a tour of the hive, 
and murders her sleeping sister-queens, yet unborn. She is 
monarch of al] she surveys, and there is none her right to dis- 
pute. You will not be troubled with second swarms. No 
time has been lost since white honey began to flow, and now 
we have the whole working force concentrated on compara- 
tively few sections. If there is any white honey, we get it. 
After a week or two we can put sections on the old hive, and 
all our bees will be in shape for the dark or fall honey.—Read 
at the Wisconsin State Convention. River Falls, Wis. 


The Sunny Southland. 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 

















A Northerner’s Trip to the South. 


BY C. THEILMANN. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

Mr. Hanna had a fine garden with many subtropical 
plants and trees, among them were fine specimens of the 
banana trees, with their smooth stems 5 or 6 inches in diam- 
eter, and 6 to 7 feet high, and leaves 5 to 6 feet long and 
nearly 2 feet wide. The fruit-stem starts out of the top cen- 
ter of the leaves (it is the continuous inside of them), and 
makes a bow of a half-circle downwards, and hangs in this 
position while the fruit-pods grow perpendicularly upwards. 
Mr. Hanna told me that every tree drinks as much water 
daily as an ox. 

He is well fixed for irrrigating his garden, has a good 
house and cistern, but no cellar. Mrs. Hanna was going to 
show me her cellar, which consisted of a store box under the 
house. The houses are all set on + to 4 feet high posts. I 
have not learned why itis done. I found them built so every- 
where in Texas. I doubt whether there isa cellarin Texas. 
It is claimed that fresh potatoes would rot just as quick ina 
cellar asin the ground. They will keep good only a short 
time anywhere after ripe. 

About 9 a.m. Dec. 27, we started for the Midwinter 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 244 miles away at Mrs. Atchley’s, 
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where we found a considerable crowd of bee-keepers and non- 
bee-keepers, and some who wanted to learn bee-keeping. The 
Atchley family was very busily engaged in attending to their 
many guests, while myself and my companion looked around 
among the many bee-hives (empty and otherwise) which were 
in the two yards, about 80 rods apart. We also looked into 
a pile of supers that were stored on the ground. Mr. Atchley 
said moths were more plenty here than elsewhere. Some of 
the supers were all alive with moth-worms of all sizes and 
ages, and many cases full of combs were totally destroyed by 
them. I guess Willie forgot them. We opened a number of 
hives with and without bees in them, and then tried to count 
the colonies, but we gave it up. 

My host took me home for dinner, as a cold, freezing 
‘‘norther” sprung up and made it too cold for the provided 
picnic under the live-oak trees, in spite of the green beans and 
other garden vegetables onthe tables. After dinner the meet- 
ing was called to order in the shop, and proceeded as the 
readers have already seen in the American Bee Journal. 


On Dec. 29 Mr. Hanna’s garden was badly demoralized 
with the heavy frost, nearly everything being more or less 
frozen, and the toil and careful tendings for weeks and 
months vanished in two nights. I felt sorry for the nice 
banana trees. On this morning Mr. Hanna took me out into 
the country about 12 miles southwest, to show me the coun- 
try and a farm which was for sale. On our way we saw an 
orange tree with ripe fruit, from which Mr. Hanna got two 
oranges for me to take home, which I did. Weatethem here, 
and they were of very fine taste and flavor. This tree did not 
seem to be hurt much. 

Further on we came to something new to us up here—it 
was a Mexican gate. It works automatically, is about 15 feet 
wide, with a stationary post in the center of the road and 
gate. The post is about 1O feet high, with a chain attached 
to the upper end, and connected with the gate about 4 or 5 
feet on each side of the center. The chain is adjustedina 
winding-around-the-post position, so the gate hangs free, sus- 
pended on the post, and its weight keeps it closed, and effects 
@ pressure to the posts on each side of the gate ends. In open- 
ing the gate thechain winds around the post more tightly, 
and if let go it will close itself. Trained saddle horses will 
push them open, which saves the rider getting off. 

From Beeville to Skidmore (14 miles) there 
these gates in the heavily traveled public road. 
are allowed to save fencing to stockmen. 
fine for tying and leaving them open. 

Nearly all the land as yet is used for pasture there. The 
country is dotted over with live-oak and other timber, of 
which mesquite is the most numerous, and which is said to be 
the best honey-bearing tree in Texas, also the most wide- 
spread. Some places the honey-bearing shrubberies are very 
thick on the ground, and from all appearance it is a good bee- 
country. Some of the trees and shrubs, it is said, come into 
bloom after a spell of dry weather, every time it rains, but it 
seems that some of the dry spells won't let up. 

The soil is a black, sandy loam. There are big, prickly 
pear cactus all over, some being 4 inches at the root, and 3 
and 4 feet high. I took some of their thorns home in the skin 
and flesh of my legs —could not get them out. I also saw wild 
grapevines one foot in diameter. I was told that they bear 
well, and are as large and as good as the Concord, and make 
excellent wine. They thrive well all over the and. A man 
near Gainesville made 22 barrels of wine last fall, and itis 
good. I never drank better American wine even in Califor- 
nia. It is God’s gift, where water is so bad. 

One of the oldest stockmen at Beeville told me that there 
wasn’t much in cattle any more. When he first came there 
(38 years ago) he could counton 4 acres per head, now it 
takes 6 and 7 acres, and he has to feed besides. Land at that 
time was very cheap compared with present prices—$5 to 
510 now. Some farmers in central Texas told me that they 
have to feed their stock, as a rule, for four months in winter, 
and sell 3-year-old steers for from $6 to $8, and 4-year-olds 
from $7 to S10. They lose many by death. 

Mr. Hanna is reliable, accommodating, and knows the 
country well. Heis a surveyor and land agent, and will give 
any desired information about the country. 

Before I left Beeville I made another call at Mrs. Atch- 
ley’s, when they had time to show me their queen-rearing 
stock. The Carniolans—of which Mr. Lockhart is so proud— 
were surely full-bloods. ‘The 5-banders that Mr. Atchley 
showed me were all yellow except the black tip on the end of 
the abdomen. 

I did not hear any very big ‘‘ blowing” in the South until 
Willie Atchley broke the ranks, when he put too much stress 
on the speed of his pony—in taking me and a lady from Hous- 
ton to the train, 2'< miles, on partly sandy road, in five min- 
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utes. To this he was encouraged the evening befo 
we met himon the road with two ladies in the buggy; } 

: + he 
turned, and we followed as fast as our horse could Zo, but j 
spite of all the urging, the whip was hurt more than the “a 
Willie was almost out of sight, and Mr. Hanna had to py. , 
new whip when we got to Beeville; but Willie got paiq 
that morning, although he got us to the train in time, 

My unwilling stop was at Karnes City—I missed my train 
at Kenedy Junction. At this place (40 miles from San Anto. 
nio) I inquired for bees, and was told that the Bohemiay 
hotel-keeper had some bees. I went there to see them. The 
lady was at home, and I asked her if they kept any boc 
‘**No, we keep no bees!” ‘* What’s that out in the yardo | 
said. ‘I could see the bees flying through the window. «vw, 
have a few bees,” she then said. ‘* Do they do well here” | 
asked. ‘* We get some honey,” she replied. ‘Can I go out 
and see them ?” ‘‘No, youcan see them through the wip. 
dow,” was the reply. (Superstitious.) 

Karnes City is rather a dry place, with bad water, | 
found an artesian well here, 1,800 feet deep, but the wate 
is too salty for the house or stock. San Antonio has a number 
of artesian wells, it is said, with good water. 

On my way home the flowers and blossoms had al! disap. 
peared, from the effects of the hard freeze, but many cuttop. 
fields were still awaiting harvesting. Many bales had already 
shelled, and were falling to the ground. Cotton is the prip. 
cipal crop of Texas, and the only real staple article for which 
there is a cash market any time it comes to market. Cotton 
is just in its element in Texas, and that State produces more 
of it than any other in the Union. I have not seen or heard 
of any warehouses or elevators for other crops. I think every 
one has to seek his own market for them. 

There is more good farming land in Texas than I had ex. 
pected to see, though there is enough poor land, too; but the 
many extremes in the weather is a big obstacle, besides the 
millions of torturing and damaging insects is enough to make 
it uncomfortable. Some places fruit trees grow thrifty, but 
the ‘‘northers” often come untimely, and spoil the crop. 
Minnesota has a better show to ever be a fruit State than has 
Texas. 

My train took me through Dallas, one of the Jargest, if 
not the largest, city in Texas. It is a lively town, with con- 
siderable manufacturing establishments, and a good country 
around it. I alsocame through Greenville, the home of Mr. 
Graham, the comb honey bee-keeper. Some of the readers 
will remember seeing him at the World’s Fair convention. 
This is also the former home of the Atchleys. I kind of won- 
dered to myself why they left such a nice and prosperous towa 
as Greenville, surrounded with a fine farming country, and 
the nicest oak and other timber I have seen in Texas, even if 
there was a little snow on the ground when I came through. 
You see it isn’t quite so dry in the northeast part as it is 
further south and southwest. 

When I came to Denison, near the line of Indian Terri- 
tory, there was 5 or 6 inches of snow, and still snowing. The 
southeastern part of Indian Territory is well timbered, while 
further north the endless prairies are as yet sparingly settled. 
There is good land with large cornfields and fruit orchards 
along the eastern part of Kansas. KansasCity, Mo., is one of 
the largest railroad centers in the southwest. From here I 
came through St. Joe, the home of Mr. Abbott. It is a ine 
city now from what it was in 1855, when I came through the 
first time up to Sioux City. The Missouri valley is one of the 
most productive valleys that can be found for corn, stock and 
fruit. The cornfields extend for miles, and big crops of corn 
are raised there. I also saw orchards of several hundred acres 
in one piece. 

Council Bluffs is another large place on my route, and 0 
is Sioux City. Le Mars and Ireton, Iowa, where I have some 
old neighbors living, were my last stops. This is a very ine 

_ farming country, with fine houses and barns, with nice planted 
groves around them. Corn, oats and swine and other stock are 
raised here. From $40 to $50 is the price of land per acre. 

I arrived home on Jan. 6, after a journey of about 3,400 
miles. I feel more contented than heretofore, with our Min- 
nesota soil and climate, after seeing what I did. But those 
people who are dissatisfied may go to Texas. 

Theilmanton, Minn. 
MAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the Americas 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1895. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, 4 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 





as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 
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Questions ® Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








About the Top-Bars of Brood-Frames. 
1. Is there any advantage in having the top-bars of 
»rood-frames wider than one inch? If so, what ? 

2. Does the width of top-bars have anything to do with 
brace and burr combs ? 

8, Is there any other advantage in having the top-bar 
made thick, than to prevent sagging? If so, what ? 

J. W. P. 

Answers.—1. Yes. See next answer. 

2. Yes. If thereis a space of 4 inch between top-bars, 
bees are not likely to build between. If the spaceis more, 
they put in brace-combs; if less, propolis. Soif the frames 
are spaced 1%¢ from center to center, the top-bars must be 1 
inches wide to make the space between 4. 

3. Yes. With a thick top-bar the bees are less likely to 
run up brace and burrcombs. They will also build whiter 
combs over black brood-frames. If the sections are too close 
to the brood-frames the bees will carry little bits of black 
wax from the brood-combs to the sections. 
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Transferring—Management at Swarming-Time. 


1. I wish to transfer bees from some old frame hives of a 
different size from the dovetail hives, into the latter—without 
cutting the combs out. Will this plan work well ?—Place a 
new hive under the old, with a honey-board between, after 
having first found the queen on a comb of brood and placing 
comb and queen in the lower hive. Then fill up the lower hive 
with combs and honey from some colonies that have died during 
the previous winter. If I can do this safely about the middle 
of April or a little before, the bees would be all hatched out 
by apple-bloom, which occurs about the first of May. 


2. I notice you indorse Mr. Dugdale’s method at swarm- 
ing time. He places the old hive on top of the new swarm for 
tor 5 days. Now the Frank Coverdale method is the same in 
priuciple, only he runs the newly-hatched bees into the swarm 
for some 14 days. Now would you think it entirely practical 
to take the remaining young bees and brood at the endof 14 
days and make a nucleus of them, and how would you do.it ? 
[ think the Coverdale plan a good one, especially so if there 
would be enough bees and brood left at the end of 14 days for 
what increase that is desired. **Out WEsT.” 


ANSWERS.—I think your plan will work all right at the 
right time, but I’m afraid you'll lose by it if you try it as early 
as you propose. True, if your bees are strong enough to 
swarm before fruit-bloom, then it would be all right, but your 
locality, bees, or something else must be quite exceptional if 
you have swarming before fruit-bloom. Before that time bees 
are building up, and dividing the forces as much as would 
happen by putting the queen in a story below the brood, with 
an excluder between, would be somewhat disastrous in most 
places. I think you would find that the majority of the bees 
would stay with the brood in the upper story, and so few 
would stay with the queen that she would diminish her laying. 
The long and short of it is, that the plan is all right when 
colonies are strong enough, but practiced before that time it 
will simply retard the building up. In most localities the time 
for operation would only be after fruit-bloom, or with very 
strong colonies during fruit-bloom. 

2. Yes, you could make a nucleus of the young bees left 
at the end of 14 days, and all you will need to do is to give 
them a queen-cell or a queen. They can be allowed to stay 
where they are, or they can be moved to a new stand, for 
these young bees will stay wherever they are put. But you 
might gain a good deal of time by letting the bees rear their 
Own queen from one cf the cells left in the old hive. Havea 
piece of excluder-zinc to prevent the young queen going 
out through the escape, or ratht’ from going into the escape, 
and at the end of the 14 days take away the escape and give 
the regular entrance. You may count upon it that only one 


young queen is left without your cutting out queen-cells. 
But you can accomplish exactly the same thing with a 





modification of the Dugdale plan, and although it may be no 


better, yet I know more about it from having practiced it | 
years ago. 


Leave only enough bees on the brood above to | 





take care of it, shaking off the rest into the new hive, and the 
bees will not swarm again even if you leave all queen-cells. 
Then 14 days after swarming move the old hive to a new 
location and you are just about where you would be if you had 
followed the Coverdale plan. For when you move the hive to 
a new location a}l the bees that have been out flying will leave 
the new location, go back, and join the main hive. So in 
either plan you will have left only the young bees that have 
not flown before the 14 days. I think you may have by the 
last plan a little honey stored above in the old hive that by the 
Coverdale plan might have gone into sections, but it will not 
be lost, and you may gain something ip the way of brood, for 
the bees may take a little better care of the youngest brood 
where they are free to go and come. 
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Separators in Three Pieces. 


Has any one tried wood separators in three pieces, leav- 
ing a bee-space between the pieces? Will they work? You 
see if they work all right, [can rip my own stuff for separa- 
tors. My sections are 4%x4%. I. O. 


ANSWER.—I don’t remember that I ever heardof separa- 
tors being made in three pieces, but I think it is B. Taylor 
who make them in two pieces and likes them much. And he’s 
good authority, too. I don’t see why three pieces couldn’t be 
used as well astwo. I think he fastens the two parts together 
by little cleats running up and down. 
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What to Do With a Colony in a Box. 


I captured a stray swarm of bees last June,in a box 
18x14x18, and they are in good condition now in the same 
box. What would be the best thing todo with them for this 
season—would you advise to transfer them into a proper hive, 
or leave them the way they are? I would like to get aswarm 
from them this summer, as I intend to get as many as I can 
and find out what there is in the bee-business in my neighbor- 
hood. J. K. E. 

Aspinwall, Pa. 


ANSWER.—I suspect you'll do best to leave them where 
they are till they swarm, especially as you want to get a 
swarm. But you may do well to limit their room somewhat, 
for you’re giving them a pretty big contract to fill a box 
18x14x18. You will be more sure of a swarm if you cut 
down the contents of their box to about 2,000 cubic inches. 
There are two ways in which this may be done. One way is 
to saw off the bottom of the box or hive. The other way is to 
fill up as much as you would saw off. The way to do this is 
to make a box closed on all six sides as deep as the depth you 
want taken from the hive, and the other two dimensions an 
inch less each way than the inside dimensions of the hive. 
Then lift the hive and set it down over this box. 

When a swarm issues, hive itin a movable-comb hive, set 
this on the old stand, putting the old hive close beside it, and 
in five or six days move the old hive to a new place altogether. 
Then in three weeks from the time of swarming you can 
transfer the mother colony into a frame hive or not, as best 
suits you. 

I half believe if I were in your place I’d not transfer, but 
let the bees stay, after swarming, in the old box-hive. They’ll 
probably winter there better than ina frame hive, and give 
you a rousing swarm each season from which you'll get a good 
lot of honey. In case the season is good after swarming-time, 
it’s possible the old colony may give you some surplus. Bore 
a big hole in the top of the hive, or better still, about four i- 
inch holes, set a box over this for surplus, glass in one side if 
you like, and a larger box to cover over the surplus box to 
protect from the weather. Never mind if you bore right into 
the honey. Won’t hurt a bit. 

If you’re anxious for more increase, put the swarmin a 
new place, and let the old hive stand, and it will likely throw 
out a second swarm. Butin that case you run the risk of 
having it so weak it won’t get through the winter. 

Look here. If you ‘‘ want to find out what there is in the 
bee-business,” first thing you do, get one of those ‘‘A BC’s” 
this journal is now offering at such favorable rates (see page 
254). Sorry that’s advertising, but I’m not going to with- 
hold good advice on that account. 
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That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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Editorial Budget. 


A New Remedy is reported to have been concocted by a 
certain joking Dr. Gaul, and that it ‘‘ cured some bees that had the 
hives!” That pill doctor’s name should have been “ Gall ’’—for he 
must have lots of that in his make-up. Of course it was all in- 
tended in fun. 





— 


The Wisconsin Convention, held at Madison, Feb. 5 
and 6, 1895, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Franklin Wilcox, of Mauston; Recording Secretary, 
H. Lathrop, of Browntown; and Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, N. E. France, of Platteville. 


—_ <--> 


Notes and Fragments seem to comprise the greater 
part of the April Progressive Bee-Keeper. There are ‘‘ Star Api- 
ary Notes,’’ ‘‘ Wayside Fragments,” ‘‘ Rose Hill Notes,’ ‘‘ Notes 
in General,’’ and *‘ Nebraska Notes.’’ But no notes were noted 
due at sight or in 30 days. The Progressive is ‘‘ up and coming,”’ 
to quote an apt expression used by a friend a short time ago. 

—+ oe 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union might have a new feature 
added to it—that of making collections for its members. In his 
Illustrated Home Journal for April, General Manager Newman 
had this paragraph: 

Tue Union Dip Ir.—Mr. C. Klock, of Pearsall, Tex., had a 
claim against a commission merchant for honey shipped three 
yearsago. Being a member of the Union, he requested the Gen- 
eral Manager to collect it. It was done, and in 15 days Mr. K. had 
his money. 

—-+-> 

Prot. Cook, writing from Claremont, near Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 12, said: ‘Bees are doing splendidly. This is the 
bee-country.”’ 

Mr. W. A. Pryal, who lives at North Temescal, near San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., wrote thus April 8: 

‘* This is going to be a big year for bees hereabouts. We have 
had over 30 inches of rain—much above the average. Already 
some of my hives are ready to extract. I think the crop will be 
the biggest lever had. My oldest brother is taking the apiary in 
hand, and he has everything in good shape for the coming harvest. 
I have not heard much from the southern portion of the State, but 
I should suppose that they will have a good crop down there.”’ 

Good for California! After the failure of last year, a good 
honey season now will be appreciated out there. Everybody 
should get ready for the honey-flow in good time, and not miss a 
crop by being unprepared if it should be on hand to be harvested. 
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The Illinois Appropriation for the benefit of the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association has not been granted. The following 
from Secretary Stone explains the matter: 


Dear Bro. YorkK:—Our hopes of getting our appropriation 
bill through the House are blighted. Last Thursday (April 11) the 
appropriation committee reported it back to the House, recom. 
mending that it do not pass. I would thinkit all right, consider. 
ing the condition of the State treasury, for them to cut off al] ap- 

ropriations possible, if it were not for the fact that those engaged 
in the different agricultural pursuits of the State pay the largest 
share of the taxes, viz.: those immediately engaged in agriculture. 
those in horticulture, dairying, bee-keeping, etc. And yet, when 
it comes to making an appropriation for any of these, they fight it 
to the bitter end. 

The dairymen fared the same as the bee-keepers, and the hor- 
ticulturists are not sure of anything much better. Their bill has 
been twice favorably reported back to the House, and then re. 
committed each time for the purpose of defeating it, or cutting it 
in two. 

These ‘‘ public servants ’’.(?) of ours who pretend to work for 
the interests of the ‘‘ dear people,” think nothing of voting an ap- 
propriation to build a monument for some dead man, or of ad- 
ee to go home and spend five days (from Friday morning to 

jednesday morning) at a cost to the State of over a thousand 
dollars a day; but when it comes to voting to help some agricul- 
tural interest, to spread its information for the good of the gen- 
eral public, I for one fail to see where they represent us. 

The three bills spoken of above, are all Senate bills. Ours 
passed the Senate without any trouble, where two years ago it 
met its defeat. At that time one of the Senators had promised his 
aid, and then because the party line was drawn, went back on his 
promise. The same Senator we invited this year to ‘‘stay at 
home,”’ though he spent much money to get back again. We are 
in favor of inviting some of the House appropriation committee to 
stay at home next year. We will not name them publicly, though 
we have many bee-keepers in their districts. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 


So far as I can see, the only way for agricultural and other 
deserving people to get their rights is to hereafter send only such 
persons to make the laws as will care more for the interests of their 
constituents and less for personal interest and ease. Thousands of 
dollars are often voted for needless things, yet when a few hundred 
are really deserving and necessary, it is withheld. I, for one, am 
willing to give the women a chance to try their hand at doing 
justice, and let the men stay at home until they are fully rested 
and informed about the needs of the best part of our population— 
those who live and work on farms. 


a 


The **Giant’’ Bees advertised awhile ago in the Bee 
Journal have proven to be a ‘“‘ giant’? mistake. The young man 
who took *‘ Holt’’ of them has let go. He promises to return any 
money that may be seat him on account of his advertising. It was 
also a mistake on the part of the Bee Journal to announce them 
without first making a thorough investigation. This acknowledge- 
ment is due the readers of this journal, as its publishers do not 
mean to admit any questionable advertisements in its columns. 
More care will be exercised in tbe future. 


—- oa 


The April Review was received ‘‘on time,’ which 
showed that Editor Hutchinson had been doing some pretty bard 
work the past few months, as last fall his paper was nearly one 
month behind time. He has been suffering from an attack of la 
grippe this spring, which made it harder to get caught up. Itis a 
great pleasure in this office to receive the other bee-papers 
promptly, as well as to mail the Bee Journal so its readers will get 
it on time. 

Soft Candy tor Bees in England.—In a private letter ! 
received from Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, he wrote thus in reference to Mr. Abbott's criticism oD 
page 190, about feeding soft candy to bees instead of hard: 


Mr. Abbott objects to our using soft candy, but we make our 
candy just sothat there is no mess whatever, and it does not run 
among the bees. Our soft candy is very different to what you in 
America call soft candy, but there is no question with us as to 
which is the best, and no one here who has used our soft candy 1D 
spring will ever take to the hard. T. W. Cowan 


<9 


The Ontario Foul Brood Controversy .—Since PU” 
lishing Mr. McEvoy’s reply (page 237) to Mr. Clarke's criticism 
(page 174) of his (McEvoy’s) report on foul brood, I have received 
a letter from Mr. Clarke in which he says very plainly that there 





is due him an apology from Mr. McEvoy andfrom me. To the 
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latter part, 1 of course agree, and would most humbly apologize 
for publishing Mr. Clarke’s criticism of Mr. McEvoy’s report, 
which criticism necessitated publishing the reply by Mr. McEvoy. 
Now, by apologizing for publishing both the criticism and the 
reply Mr. Clarke and Mr. McEvoy can each take his share of my 
apology which will leave matters about where they were at the 
time Mr. McEvoy’s foul brood report was printed. 

Wishing to get the exact nature and limits of the power in- 
i in the Foul Brood Inspector of Ontario, by Act of Parlia- 


vester 

ment, some correspondence has passed between Mr. Clarke and the 
Ontario Government. The Attorney General was first addressed 
under the idea that he was the authoritative exponent of statutory 


law. He, however, referred the matter to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for reply, which Mr. Clarke has forwarded to me. It 
reads as follows: 


Toronto, April 4, 1895. 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont.— 


Dear Sir :—After reading the presentation of the case by your- 
self, and also by Mr. McEvoy, I find it is practically impossible to 
reconcile the statements, and all that appears possible for me to do 


is to answer one question further in regard tothe powers of the 
Inspector 

ls the case af the Agriculture and Arts Act, the interpretation 
of doubtful points is left in the hands of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, but no such power is given to him or to this Department in 
the case of the Foul Brood Act. In this matter, therefore, any 
doubt or uncertainty will have to be settled by reference to a court 
of law. If you ask, however, merely for the opinion of this De- 
partment in regard to his powers, I can simply refer you to Sec. 3 
of the Act, a copy of which was sent you, and this Department 
reads that section as follows: 


1. The Inspector is directed by the President of the Association 
to inspect the apiary. 

2. The Inspector goes and inspects the apiary, and satisfies 
himself of the existence of foul brood in its virulent or malignant 
type 

}. The Inspector orders the destruction of the infected hives, 
under his own personal direction. 


It does not appear to this Department that the latter clause re- 
quires the Inspector to await the return of the owner, to go and 
find him, or even to send him written notice, but that if the owner 
or his servant is not present to carry out the instructions of the 
inspector, he is authorized to set the match with his own hands. 
As | stated before, the Inspector claims that the hives were badly 
infected, and that there was nothing to be done but to burn them ; 
and you claim that they were but slightly affected, and that no 
burning was necessary. Neither the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment nor this Department can, of course, decide as to this latter 
question, and I presume it would have to be settled in a court of 
law. But Ido not suppose you will determine to carry your dis- 
pute that far. 

You will understand, however, that this is merely the opinion 
of this Department as to what the Act means, and is not or cannot 
be considered as anything more than a mere opinion. 

Yours very truly, C. C. JAMES, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


So that all the readers of the American Bee Journal may know 
the full text of the Section of the Foul Brood Act epitomized by 
Mr. James, I give it as sent me by Mr. W. J. Brown, of Chard, Ont.: 


REVISED STATUTES OF ONTARIO, 1890. 


_ CHAPTER 66, SECTION 3.—The said inspector shall, whenever so 
directed by the President of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
= without unnecessary delay any locality in the Province of 
Untario and there examine any apiary or apiaries to which the 
said President may direct him, and ascertain whether or not the 
disease known as ** foul brood ” exists in such apiary or apiaries; 
and whenever the said Inspector shall be satisfied of the existence 
of foul brood in its virulent or malignant type, it shall be the duty 
: the Inspector to order all colonies so affected, together with the 

ives occupied by them, and the contents of such hives and all 
tainted appurtenance that cannot be disinfected, to be immediately 
o royed by jire under the personal direction and superintendence of 

®said Inspector; and after inspecting infected hives or fixtures, 
or handling diseased bees, the Inspector shall, before leaving the 
penne or proceeding to any other apiary, thoroughly disinfect 
poe n person and clothing, and shall see that any assistant or 
— — with him have also thoroughly disinfected their persons 
= C othing ; provided that where the Inspector, who shall be the 
in Z id thereof, shall be satisfied that the isease exists, but only 
rede ty pes and in its a stages, and is being, or may be 
np hey cessfully, and the Inspector has reason to believe that 
he . entirely cured, then the Inspector may,in his discretion, 
eee estroy or order the destruction of the colonies and hives 

1 which the disease exists. 


In the editorial foot-note on page 238, it was not intended to 
pee prohibit further discussion of the subjects of foul brood or 
cul brood laws in these columns, but simply to stop any further 
reference to the special Clarke-McEvoy case, as it was quite appar- 


e thi i i :, 
ent that anything more on that line would mainly consist of un- 
interesting personalities. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “GLEANER.” 











IMPROVED BEES. 


For the last three years, B. Taylor has been buying golden 
and five-banded bees liberally, as he reports in Review. He 
has bad so many cases of their dying in winter that he begins 
to doubt their vitality and endurance. For the past two years 
he finds his bees unusually cross, and in most cases the aggres- 
sors are the very yellow bees, so he thinks it is a case of 
‘‘improved strain of bees.” 


COMB VS. EXTRACTED HONEY. 


One reason, according to R. C. Aikin in Review, that bees 
store more boney in extracting-combs than in sections is that 
they work more readily at filling combs already built, but he 
thinks the total gain is not so great as it appears, for part of 
the honey that is put in the extracting-combs would be putin 
the brood-combs if sections were on. He also thinks that the 
increased crop of extracted is at the expense of largely in- 
creased labor. 

DEAD AIR SPACE. 


Hutchinson challenges a statement in Gleanings to the 
effect that no chaff or packing material is needed if the com- 
partment is air-tight. He says the air, being alternately 
warmed and cooled, will set up a circulation, and thus act as a 
conductor, while the packing breaks up this circulation. 


LARGE OR SMALL HIVES. 


The Dadants in Gleanings having made the point that the 
number of bees wil! be lessened by restricting the queen toa 
small hive, the Bee-Keepers’ Review makes reply that al- 
though there are fewer bees per queen, there are no less per 
comb or per apiary, the idea being that with smaller hives 
more of them can be kept. The Dadants will probably flaunt 
in his face the fact that restricting the queen in the small hive 
makes a great increase of swarming over the three or four per 
cent. they have with their big hives. 


BEST FORM FOR A HIVE. 


H. R. Boardman, iu Gleanings, takes the old straw skep 
as the model of perfection in a bee-hive, if only the require- 
ments of the bees are considered. As coming nearest to this 
form, and yet suited to man’s convenience, he favors the 
square hive with square frames, 12%x12% inches. That 
gives the bees a chance to keep their stores above them, as in 
the straw skep. 


TEST FOR ADULTERATED WAX. 


Here’s a test that Gleanings says is not entirely reliable, 
but sufficiently so to put the buyer on his guard. Take a two- 
quart Mason jar, put in some pieces of wax of known purity, 
and fill up the jar half full of water. The wax will float. Now 
gradually add alcoho! till the wax will just sink to the bottom. 
The sample to be tested will sink when put in, if pure, but 
will float if part paraffine or ceresin. 


ELECTROPOISE AND OXYDONOR. 


A. I. Root has been after that fraud, electropoise, with a 
sharp stick, and now he’s after oxydonor, a near relative of 
electropoise. In the oxydonor circular reference is made to 
D. L. Moody. In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Root received the 
following: ‘‘I know nothing about this, and never endorsed 
it.—D. L. Moody.” 

SACALINE. 


This new Russian forage-plant, mentioned lately by Chas. 
Dadant in this journal, is being boomed at a good rate. A. I. 
Root quotes without endorsing the circular statement that it is 
perfectly hardy, even in Siberia; once planted grows forever 
without cultivation or manuring; endures severest drouths, 
luxuriates in wet lands, etc. But Director Wilson of the lowa 
Experiment Station says cattle won’t eat it, even in Russia. 


THE HEDDON HIVE PATENT. 


A description of the patented Danzenbaker hive appeared 
lately in Gleanings. James Heddon appears in a letter in 
Gleanings, claiming that this hive is a direct infringement on 
his rights, but thinks it unnecessary to spend large sums of 
money in United States courts, providing the people are prop- 
erly informed regarding the rights and wrongs of inventors, 
and he thinks it rests with our literature to give them such 
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information. Mr. Danzenbaker’s attorney makes reply that 
Mr. Heddon applied for a patent on the divisible brood-cham- 
ber but was refused, and seems to think that the only thing 
Mr. Heddon can claim is the thumb-screws and cleats to hold 
the frames together. 


THOSE GIANT BEES OF INDIA. 


A card in Gleanings from C. D. Holt, the man that adver- 
tised the big bees, says, ‘* I was led into the Giant-Bee business 
through my ignorance, and am out $14 cash....and am very 
much ashamed of having been mixed up in this matter.” 








Canadian Reedo m. 


sonducted by * BEE-MASTER.” 


A Late Season. 


We are having a late season here in Canadian beedom. It 
is now the 15th of April, and on this parallel of 43° north 
latitude, the bees are still in winter quarters. I do not know 
a single cellar-winterer who has begun to put out his hives 
yet. My own are still packed as they have been since the be- 
ginning of November. Usually there are fine, bright days in 
midwinter, when the bees can take a flight, but during the 
past, one might almost say the present winter, there has been 
no let up. We had no January thaw, and, until one day last 
week, there was no weather warm enough to tempt the bees 
out fora flight. Such a winter of steady, persistent cold is 
not remembered by that noted personage, ‘* the oldest in- 
habitant.” 

It does not follow from all this that we are not to have a 
good honey season. When bees are properly housed and duly 
protected they usually do well after a steady, hard winter. It 
is the uncared-for and neglected colonies that are thinned 
down and die of cold and starvation. The probabilities are 
that when spring weather does come it will do so to “stay.” 
Brood-rearing will go on without any check. Colonies will 
build up rapidly, so that when the honey-harvest begins there 
will be plenty of workers to gather it in. 


The winter has been a favorable one for the protection of 
clover and other forage plants. There has been no alternately 
freezing and thawing weather. The fall wheat has come out 
in good condition. I do not know whether fruit-buds have 
been injured by the severity of the frost or not. It would not 
be surprising if it were so, for there have been some pretty 
low dips of the thermometer. But the main sources of our 
honey crop have been well blanketed under the snow all! win- 
ter, and will probably give a good account of themselves as 
soon as they are ‘‘ up and dressed.” 


It would not be surprising if we were to have one of the 
old-fashioned, rousing honey seasons. There has been a suc- 
cession of poor seasons, and the old proverb says it is a long 
lane that has noturn. The lane is already long, quite long 
enough most of us think, but there is One who knows better 
than we do how to regulate the seasons, and all other things 
in this mundane sphere. As Robert Browning sings: 


* God is in heaven, 
All's right in His world.”’ 


— o> 


Bees from the South. 


Some of our bee-keepers are trying an experiment in the 
way of importing bees from the South, as compared with win- 
tering them over through our long, dreary winter. I know of 
a shipment of 10 4-frame nuclei which is being made from 
Florida to put this matter to the test. The question is, will it 
pay to make an importation of this sort every spring instead 
of keeping bees all the year round and risking the winter 
losses? The nuclei, including queens, are to cost $2.50 each. 
What the express wili be from Florida is as yet ‘‘an unknown 
quantity.” An advertisement in Gleanings, headed, ‘‘I told 
you so,” quotes a one-frame nucleus as having in the course of 
a single season given 120 well-filled one-pound sections. This 
appears like a somewhat ‘ fishy” bee-story. It dates from 
Heber, Utah. Well, if that can be done in Heber, Utah, or 
anywhere else on the North American continent, I want to 
emigrate there, start an apiary, and import one-frame nuclei 
every spring. I don’t think a one-frame nucleus with two or 
three dozen workers and a little patch of brood, can achieve 





such a feat as that evenin ‘‘the Sunny South.” If the 10 
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4-frame nuclei will average 120 well-filled one-pound s 
it will pay us to import them at acostof $5 each, j 
express charges. 
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Bee-Keeping a Specialty. — “ Essays adyisip, 
that bee-keeping as a business be made a specialty by the pe. 
sons engaged therein have been written from time to tine 
The essayists are often eloquentin their advice, but never, | 
believe, practice what they preach.”— W. G. Hewes, in 
Gleanings. 

It has been a theory of mine for some time that there 
more poetry and sentiment in bee-keeping as a business, sep. 
arate and alone, than there is hard cash. I have also been 
inclined to think that there are few, if any, in the Uniteg 
States, who are making their entire living out of honey-pro- 
duction. If there is a single man, woman or child in the 
country with no other source of income, let him, lier or it come 
to the front and explain how itis done. J know how it’s dope 
by many who claim to be specialists. One runs a newspaper: 
another has a farm; another has an orchard; another raises 
poultry ; another has a government job; another pulls teeth, 
puts goldin them, and all such; another does literary work: 
another preaches ; another tries to cure the ills of life by pills, 
extracts, etc.; two or three publish bee-papers and try to show 
the other fellows how to make big money by being specialists; 
a large number are, legitimately I think, making or selling 
supplies to those who, according to the theories of some, 
should be specialists;—but I am not hunting for these. | 
want to find the real, unadulterated specialist who can say 
with Paul, ‘‘This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling.”” Honey-production, if honestly foliowed, is 4 
‘*high calling ;” but who is laboring for this ‘‘ prize” alone to 
the exclusion of all others to gain a living for himself or her- 
self? Hold up your hand. 


4-0» 


Moths and Butterflies.—This comment is not 
about bees, but it will be none the less interesting to those 
who have learned to heed the suggestion in the following lines 
by Mrs. Whitney: 


**Oh, look thou largely with lenient eyes. 
On what so beside thee creeps and clings, 
For the possible glory that underlies 
The passing phase of the meanest things,” 

He who has developed the faculty of seeing the glory 
which lies hidden in nature all about him has taken the first 
step in a liberal education. Whatever awakens the power of 
observation in a child and leads it to ask the why of nature, 
and to see the beauty and glory which lie all about it, cannot 
fail to be of the greatest possible advantage to it in after life. 
I have been led into this strain of thought by reading an inter- 
esting and practical book on ‘* Moths and Butterflies,” by 
Julia P. Ballard, published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons, of New 
York. Those who are interested in bees cannot fail to be ben- 
efited by reading about anything in the insect world. 

The author of this book has the faculty of finding things 
of beauty and interest all about her in the everyday walks 0! 
life, and what is of more importance to the reader, she posses 
ses the ability to make others see what she sees. Her talks 
about insects read like a fairy tale, and I know of no better 
book for a father to place in the hands of his children. It 
will give them many hours of pleasure and develop a closeness 
of observation and keenness of insight which will prove of 
great value to them all along the journey of life. If more of 
this class of literature were found in every home, I think lt 
would prove a real attraction and draw many a boy away 
from the saloon, and keep many a girl from drifting into bad 
company. A child who learns in early life to take a lively ' 
terest in the insect world about it is not apt in after years 
find time dragging heavily on his hands, or to go very '# 
astray from the path of rectitude, Buy a copy of “ Moths 
and Butterflies” for your children. It will be a dollar anc! 
half well spent. 
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Foundation Mills.—An lowa subscriber says: “Plc 
ask those who have second-hand Pelham foundation mills, or othe? 
makes, to advertise in the American Bee Journal.”’ 
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General Items. 


Lining Hives with Asbestos. 

On page 87 this question is asked, ‘‘ Why 
not line hives with asbestos ?’’ In the win- 
ter of 1889-90 I lined seven hives with as- 
bestos, and have had them in use ever since 
March 24, 1890, and can see no advantage 
whatever; and the disadvantage is that it 
partially prevents the rays of the sun from 
penetrating the hive, consequently the bees 
build up less rapidly in the spring. My 
bees are all wintered in the cellar. Possi- 
bly there might be an advantage in out- 
door wintering, but it must be borne in 
mind that one experiment, even conducted 
over a series of five years, does vot decide 
it absolutely. O. B. Barrows. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 


ee 


All in Good Condition. 
I have 20 colonies of bees, all in good con- 
dition. W. C. Rose. 
Valley Falls, Kans., April 8. 





Working on the Maples. 


The top of the ground is asdry as fresh 
ashes for a few inches, then frost very deep. 
We need rain very much. Soft maples are 
in bloom, and the bees are working on 
them to-day. E. C. WHEELER. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, March 27. 





A Boy’s Report on Bees. 


I am a boy 16 years old, and have 10 colo- 
nies of bees. They are in good condition. 
It has been a hard winter here for bees, 
though it is warm now. I bave kept bees 
two years, and I like the business very 
well. J should like to hear from the rest of 
the boys. I like the Bee Journal very well. 

JAMES E. MORGAN. 

Dansville, Mich., March 24. 


- ~~ 


Fine Weather—Wintered All Right. 


We have fine weather at present. 
is in good condition. Bees are working on 
maple blossoms now. Next comes swamp 
willow, which blooms about April 1, lasts 
one week, and yields an abundance of 
honey and pollen. Then comes the wild 
flowers of all kinds. Along about the first 
of May we have fruit-bloom. Bees win- 
tered all right in this vicinity. 

Rickel, Ill., March 27. J. F. Wirra. 
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Clover 





Trimming Sugar Maples for Bees. 


Last week we trimmed off a lot of twigs 
sprouting from the trunk of a sugar maple 
in our lawn, and were very much surprised, 
a few days later, to find that dozens of bees 
were constantly around the oozing sap, 
gathering honey. Hereis a hint for bee- 
keepers. This is by far the earliest honey 
the bees can get, and it may pay to thus 
supply the industrious and busy insects. 

Geo. F. Evans. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., March 23. 
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Bees Prefer Old Comb. 


Dr. Miller, in Gleanings of March 15, in 
speaking of the query, ‘“‘ Do bees prefer 
new orold comb?” says: ‘Here is a nut 
for the experiment stations.’’ The Doctor 
may be right in the main, but as to a few 
of us, we have ‘been there’’ and cracked 
the nut for ourselves. By repeated obser- 
vations I have found that bees certainly 
prefer old tonew comb. I run my bees 
mostly for extracted honey, and in placing 
the combs in the extracting supers, I alter- 
nate the old and new, and the bees inva- 
riably clean up and fill the old first. In 
scant flows, Ihave had them fill and cap 
the old, thus alternated, and not store any 
in the new. The queen also prefers the old 
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or offers. F. H. RICHARDSON, 
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Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leatber-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. '94—at 75¢., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
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to the new, but her choice is not so marked 
as is the choice of the bees. 

I have reasoned that this choice of combs, 
especially by the bees, is instinctive. Bees 
winter best in old combs, and they seem 
to know this and store in them in prefer- 
ence to the new. H. F. CoLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn. 
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Suffered from the Cold. 


Bees in our county (Huron) have suffered 
heavily from the continued cold. 
Hay, Ont., Mareb 2b. JOHN CARRICK. 


>, - 


Wintered Very Well. 


Bees have wintered very well. I lost 3 
colonies out of 61. As I write the bees 
sound as if it was summer. They are work- 
ing on chop—wheat and oats—that I feed 
them. Idonot think it does them much 
good, but it keeps them busy and out of 
mischief, which goes a good ways this time 
of the year. They are not soapttorob. I 
scarcely ever have them rob each other. 
We have had a very cold winter. It has 
been cold since the last of December, 1894. 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON. 

Swarts, Pa., March 30. 





Worst Winter Ever Known. 


There is plenty of snow here at present. 
It was nearly zero weather several morn- 
ings the past ten days. The pleasant 
weatber last fall was somewhat favorable 
for wintering bees, but the winter has been 
the worst ever known. Probably it will be 
the most disastrous through the northern 
part of the United States known be- 
fore in several years. Clover, etc., has 
wintered well. This will offset the bad win- 
ter, as less bees with plenty of forage is far 
better than many ina starving condition. 

Reniff, N. Y., Mar. 25. J. H. ANDRE. 


————____ + ~— me > 


A Steady Honey-Flow in 1894. 


White clover for honey was a failure here 
last season, but with the blooming of bass- 
wood until frost there was a steady and 
uninterrupted flow. The market is now 
well supplied. Indeed, there is more honey 
in sight in commission houses than there 
was in October. It is almost without ex- 
ception attractive, and well crated, show- 
ing that bee-keepers are up with the times. 
January was a yery trying month on bees 
out-of-doors, and there has been consider- 
able loss, but it is tooearly to report the 
season’s loss yet. We are not out of the 
woods. JOHN MORGAN. 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 27. 
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Bees in Continental Europe. 


After a prolonged stay in Sunny South- 
land, among the kind and friendly people 
of Kentucky and Virginia, we (Mrs. R. and 
I) left Staunton, Va., Feb. 21 for New York, 
where we embarked for Europe March 2. 
The voyage across the Atlantic Ocean in 
the French mail steamer *‘ La Champagne ”’ 
was uneventful, the company pleasant, and 
the accommodations excellent. We landed 
safely at Havre, and after a short stay pre- 
pared for a tour through France. 

The whole country we passed through is 
en n level and fertile, almost like a 
garden. Inall the villages we saw onthe 
way, bees are kept, and without exception 
in straw skeps, which are set up in open 
sheds. In districts where the honey-flow is 
short, but plentiful while it lasts, bees are 
generally not kept the whole year, as they 
would eat up the profits during the many 
idle months. They are bought by the 
pound inthe early part of the season from 
parts more favorable to breeding and main- 
taining, and sulphurated when the honey- 
flow ceases. The income obtained from the 
sale of honey and wax is quite considerable, 
and but little skill, outlay and labor is re- 
quired. 

In France, Italy, Spain and other Catho- 
lic countries there is a great demand for 
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pure wax candles for ritual purposes, and 
the production of wax receives its atten- 
tion from the peasant bee-keepers, as well 
as the production of honey, especially as 
comb-building can go on during the more 
idle weeks preceding the honey-flow. And, 
after all, brimstoning, if so carried out as 
to cause sudden and painless death, is not 
quite so bad as exposing the bees to death 
by starvation or cold. However, I am 
against the sulphur pit, and many more 
ancient and modern apiarian, political, 
social and religious institutions, but be- 
lieve in putting the poor things, like wound- 
ed Chinese soldiérs, out of misery when 
they can be put to no further use. 


An alternate system in vogue with some 
of the more intellignt bee-keepers is to con- 
fine the queen on a piece of comb in a cage 
so constructed as to allow working bees ad- 
mittance toher. This is done at the com- 
mencement of the honey-flow, and stops all 
increase for which at this stage no further 
usefulness exists; the bees engage their 
now most valuable time solely in gathering 
the sweet nectar instead of rearing brood, 
and the few bees remaining after the honey 
is taken can easily be united to some other 
colonies set apart for wintering. 

A. 8. RosENROLL. 

Aigle, Switzerland, March 23. 





Wintered Better than Ever. 


I have been waiting to see how the bees 
wintered before writing, so that I could tell 
the way Ididit. As usual, I put the straw 
mats and cushions on top, but instead of 
leaving the main body of the hive on the 
bottom-board I raised it up and slipped un- 
der a super which was fixed in the follow- 
ing way: 

I took ten boards ‘the length of the super 
and % inch thick, the depth of the super, 
and placed them equal distances apart, or 
as nearly under the frames themselves as I 
could. did this because I thought it 
would keep the heat in better, and also keep 
it darker in the hive,and my bees have 
wintered better than they ever did before, 
although it has been one of the worst win- 
ters we have had. Besides this, they are 
encased by a glass-top shed, and are packed 
in leaves. 

The season is very backward here, the 
early flowers being a month behind that of 
last season. The bees were bringing in the 
first polien yesterday. The prospects for a 
good honey-flow this season are fine. 

W. C. Briaes. 

Newton, Mass., April 8. 





North Carolina Honey-Resources, Etc. 


I have had some inquiries about the 
honey-resources of this part of North Car- 
olina. 

Our bees are first stimulated to action by 
the bloom of the alders, from which they 
gather pollen the last of February or first 
of March. Next comes the bloom of the 
maples, from which our bees gather honey. 
I believe that the maple secretes a large 
amount of honey, but they bloom so early, 
while the days are so short and cool, that 
the bees cannot work much of the time. As 
a rule, our bees always get a good start 
from maple-bloom. 


Next comes the peach and apple bloom, 
the last of March and first of April; also 
the plum and cherry. These all produce 
honey, but we seldom get any surplus from 
them. Next, about May 10, comes the 
huckleberry and poplar bloom. The poplar 
is one of the best honey-producing trees 
that we have in this part of the country. 
About this time white clover begins to 
bloom. About May 20 the persimmon be- 
gins to bloom, and is a good honey-yielder. 

About June 20 sourwood begins to bloom 
and lasts for several weeks—at times a good 
honey-yielder, at others not so good. About 
this time cotton begins to bloom, and lasts 
until frost‘ yielding more or less honey all 
the time, but not enough at any time to 
get asurplus. Next comes the golden-rod, 
about Sept. 1, then about Sept. 20 the won- 
derful aster, which is a good honey-yielder, 
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asts until frost kills itout. I believe 

t the aster is the best honey-producing 
ae in this country. If the aster bloom 
me in June and July, it would push the 
basswood for the prize medal. 

‘Thave had quite a time with the new bee- 
disease bee-paralysis—the past summer. I 
tried sulphur, salt, etc., but no good. I lost 
every colony that had it but one. I believe 
that the disease is very catching. I have 
decided to burn or kill out all colonies at 
the first appearance of the disease. 

\nother thing I firmly believe, that this 
disease comes through the 5-banded or very 
vellow bees more than either the 3-banded 
or German bees. If not only queen-breeders, 
but all who have bees on a large or small 
scale, would agree to burn or destroy all 
eolonies in which this disease makes its a 
pearance, I believe that we would get rid 
of the trouble in a short while. If there is 
a bee-keeper who has had the German or 
black bees attacked by the above-named 
disease, please let us know it through the 
the American Bee Journal. 

Some of my bees are sleeping under the 
snow. February has so far been a rough 
month. Snow has fallen upon snow, and 
we are certainly having winter in the 
South this time. JouN D. A. FIsHEr. 

Woodside, N. C., Feb. 16. 
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The Washington State Association. 


The Washington State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation has been organized with head- 
quarters at North Yakima, at which place 
is situated the permanent State Fair 
grounds. In addition to the State associa- 
tion of apisrists, we also have the Yakima 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association which 
meets every two weeks. Much good results 
from the periodical talks, and great interest 
has been created by the discussions. It has 
been decided that all supplies shall be or- 
dered by one person, thus getting the bene- 
fitof uniformity, jobbers prices, and re- 
duced freights. 

The associations are pledged to educate 
the people of the State up to the necessity 
for planting white, sweet, and Alsike 
clover, basswood, soft maple and box-elder 
trees, and to the destruction of balm, cot- 
tonwood, Lombardy poplar, and in fact of 
all varieties of poplars, for the reason that 
these trees are the home of the green aphis 
which is so destructive to fruit-trees. 

Itisnow conceded that the business of 
the bee-keeper and fruit-grower must go 
hand in hand, in order that the greatest 
degree of success may be attained. 

L. R. FREEMAN. 

North Yakima, Wash., April 1. 
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Comb Foundation—Do Bees Hear ? 


[don’t think it would pay to keep bees 
here for the production of honey, as it is 
toodry and windy. Iam engaged at pres- 
ent selling honey, trying to help some of 
our honey-producers dispose of their crop. 
I see an item occasionally in the Bee Jour- 
nal that tempts me to putin a word, though 
[usually let it pass; but I have just read 
Mr. J. C. Wallenmeyer’s “* Score a big one 
for comb foundation,”’ on page 209. Ad- 
mitting that his test is fairly stated, the 
showing is decidedly in favor of the use of 
full sheets of foundation, but would it have 
made so favorable a showing under all cir- 
cumstances? The circumstances under 
which his test was made was the most 
favorable to give a good showing in favor 
of the use of foundation—a heavy honey- 
flow. Now suppose the honey-flow had 
veen scant, just sufficient to keep up brood- 
rearing and comb-building dowly for three 
or four weeks, would the showing have 
been so decided in favor of the use of foun- 
dation ? my experience says no, & hough I 
am in favor of the use of foundation under 
favorable circumstances. 

Regarding the question, ‘‘ Do bees hear ?”” 
there is one thing that I don’t remember 
any of the answerers mentioned, that would 
seem to indicate that bees hear. It is the 


peeping of young queens; we have frequent- 
e first hatched queen answered 


ly heard t 
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If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers. 
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of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 
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paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
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Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FOUNDATION 


Is way up, and it will pay you to look around. 
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lb. a Specialty. 
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BEGINNERS. 
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Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
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the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 
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$9) “MONEY 18!) 


MONEY 
isa jarsiisisuss ITALIAN QUEENS 
ves, 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. P. H. BROWN, AU SUSTA, 
10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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vigorously by young queens that had not 
yet emerged from the cell. Once more: In 
hiving swarms, as is sometimes practiced, 
a small bunch of bees are shaken into the 
hive, or at the entrance; as soon as they 
set up the hum. how quickly the rest will 
head in that direction. Does not all this 
prove something ? L. G. Purvis. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter., April 1. 


-_—_ >< 





Winter in Alabama—After-Swarms. 


We have had the hardest winter here 
known for years. ‘he mercury dropped 3 
degrees below zero. My bees did not have 
a flight fortwo weeks. I kept them shut 
up. I stopped the entrances tight with 
cloth, but in the warmest part of every day 
I would draw the cloths to allow the mois- 
ture torun out, then close again. My bees 
came out better than I ever had them do 
since I have been keeping bees. They are 
bringing in pollen and honey from maples, 
and have been for ten days. Fruit is later 
to bloom than I ever knew it to be in this 
country—not a bloom to be seen on a fruit- 
tree yet. 

Why do some queen-breeders say they 
will send you a warranted purely-mated 
queen, and then she proves to be nothing 
but an untested one? I would think if she 
were purely mated she would be a tested 
one, or at least a tested queen is one that 
was purely mated, or her bees would have 
been hybrid. Will some one tell ? 

Some say it is useless to try to hive after- 
swarms by themselves unless you give them 
full sheets of foundation, or a hive that 
already has the combs. In 1893 I had a col- 
ony to casta first swarm and two after- 
swarms. One of the after-swarms left, but 
I hived the other in a 1'¢-story hive with 
foundation starters, and in 1894 it was the 
strongest colony I had. It wasboiling over 
with bees, and filled its hive full of honey. 
It is the heaviest colony I have now, and 
strongest in bees. In 1894 I hived an after- 
swarm that did not have morethan a quart 
of bees, in a one-story hive, with founda- 
tion starters, and I did not feed them any. 
They came through the winter, and work 
now stronger than any of my black bees. 
Those after-swarms were hybrids. I think 
it will pay to hive any swarm that comes 
out if increase is wanted. 

M. W. GARDNER. 

Bankston, Ala., March 12. 


<——<—_£ + + -——— 


A Woman’s Experience with Bees. 


When I had conquered the primaries of 
bee-keeping—such as getting straight brood- 
combs, even white section honey, big colo- 
nies ready for the honey-flow, reduction of 
drone-brood, checking the tendency to de- 
struction by over-swarming. and so on, I 
— myself on being a bee-keeper. When 

proudly exhibited a ton and a quarter of 
honey one fall, the neighbors seemed to 
agree with me, as they had never seen such 
a thing before. 

This spring a new test came. During 
winter one-half the bees died of dysentery. 
Not only my bees, but all in this ‘ region 
round about.”’ About Jan. 1 the hives be- 
gan to be soiled, and the stench from the 
cellar showed a bad condition of things. I 
could do nothing only give more ventila- 
tion, keep the entrance to the hives from 
getting clogged up, and then—wait for a 
fineday. March 15 we took them out of 
the cellar. My poor pets! Wethink it was 
the black-strap-sort-of-honey that they 
gathered so much of last season—flax honey 
some say—as we never saw it here until 
they began to raise so much flax in the 
neighborhood. 

If a bee-keeper can clean frames, combs, 
bottom-boards and hives for two weeks 
daily, where bees have been badly affected 
with dysentery ; dry off the soured, spoiling 
combs in the kitchen, and still be full of 
hope and enthusiasm for the future, then I 
take it there must be a spark of the divine 
afflatus there, which is said to burn in the 
bosom of every born bee-keeper. 

I will be able to save 20 colonies, if the 
weather is no werse than the last two 
weeks. Mrs. B. J. LIVINGSTON. 

Center Chain, Minn., March 31. 








Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The regularsemi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona. Minn. 


{LLINoIS.—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of H. W. Lee, in Pecaton- 
ica, May 21,1895. It will be held one week 
later if it isa stormy day. 

New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fourth annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Capitol, at Hartford, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1895. commencing at 
10:30 a.m. All interested are invited. 

Waterbury, Conn. Mrs. W. E. RILEY, Sec. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. No POSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 





Catalogues for 1895 have been re- 
ceived at this office from the following: 


Mrs. A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
W.H. Putnam, River Falls, Wis. 

J. W. Rouse & Co., Mexico, Mo. 
Leininger Bros., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 
Hufstedler Bros., Clarksville, Tex. 
Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn. 





ee 


Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each. postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 





The Secret of Success.—tThe great 
secret of success in any line is to keep 
abreast of the times, and to be ready to 
change your way of doing business when- 
ever a better way is presented. This is es- 
pecially true in selling farm products. With 
the perfection of the shipping systems of 
the country, farm produce can often be 
sold to good advantage in the markets of 
our large cities. Itis merely a matter of 
getting the right kind ofa firm to sell the 
goods for you. The firm of Summers, Mor- 
rison & Co., whose advertisement is found 
in this number of the Bee Journal, makes a 
specialty of receiving shipments of all 
kinds direct from the producers, and they 
have a large trade from this source. They 
make prompt sales at the highest market 
price, and send prompt returns. They re- 
ceive and sell farm produce of all kinds, 
and solicit shipments of the same. Write 
them, and they will send you prices and 
shipping tags, and any information in re- 
gard to the Chicago market that you may 
want. 





\4 ° 
The Adels-—A New Strain of Bees 
Friends, I shall be prepared to fill orders for 
Adel and Italian Queens June 1. Try them 
Warranted, $1; Tested. $1.50; Select Tes., $2. 
17A Joseph Erway, Havana, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations, 


CHICAGO, Itu., Apr. 18.—The gs . 
comb honey is very light and looks poy - 
all would be sold, unless it be some Calitone: 
that is being spread upon the street. Best 
a cone a! dark, 8@l0c. Ry 
racted, 5 7c., according to quality. : 
flavor and package. . yam. body, 

R. A. B. & Co. 





Beeswax, 28@30c. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Apr. 18.—The demang 
for comb honey is light, and good for extract. 
ed. Wequote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lb , 14¢. 
No. 2, 12@13c.; No. 1, amber, 11@12c.; No.9’ 
8@10c. Extracted, 5@6%c. No 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C. C. C. & Co. 

CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 19.—Demand is ; 
for all kinds of honey, with a fair supply” We 
quote: Best white comb, 12@14c. Extracted 
4@7c., according to quality. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@31c. for 
good to choice yellow. F. M. &§, 


CHICAGO, Itt, Mar. 18.—Demand is good 
for all grades of honey excepting dark comb. 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1, 14c. By- 
tracted, 5@6 ec. J.A.L. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Apr. 1. — Choice 
white clover honey is getting very scarce at 
14c, Dark and poorly filled sections, 8@10c. 
Demand is falling off on extracted, prices 
ranging from 4%@7c. Strictly pure white 
clover very scarce at 10c. Beeswax arriving 
more freely and selling at 30@3lce. W.A.s. 


NEW YORK, N, Y., Feb. 20.—We are gradu- 
ally working down our stock of comb honey 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos- 
sibly allof the dark during the spring, at fo)- 
lowing quotations: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 12¢.; 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market is 
well supplied with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair for choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 5%@6c.; buckwheat, 5@5\c.; 
Southern, 45@55c. per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 30@31c. H. B. & 8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar- 
ket is getting quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; choice, 11@12c.; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here, and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co. 





Your Butter, Eggs, 
Poultry, Veal,Beans, 
Potatoes, Hides, 
Pelts, Wool, Hay, 


Grain, Green and 
Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 
HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 
market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any information you may ~ 
Jom miss 
SUMMERS, MORRISON & ¢ +3 Merchants, 
174 South Water St., Chicago, Til. 
REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


6A13t Please mention the Bee Jounral. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. a 
R, A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. Sace & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 110 Hudson St. 
1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 


ed 
~ 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yic'"" 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 2» 
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EVERGREENS 


wi ou want. 
= a and grow is w50, 8 varieties, transplanted 
| — ons one foot and up, packed and on cars for 
over. Greatest bargain ever offered. Smaller lots 
_ wo Windbreak trees & specialty. Dlustrated 
| pare a free. Local Agents wanted. Mention 
* 


paper. D. BILL, Evergreed Specialist, Dundee, Il. 


















Y gDot Please mention the Bee Journal, 


E.L.Kincaid’s Ad 


Notice to Bee-Keepers & Dealers. 


ove one of the Largest and Best Equipped 
scories in the West devoted entirely to the 
manufacture of Bee-Keepers Supplies. 

‘ing §eC 
_ Hebt to manufacture the Improved 
Higginsville Hive Cover, I will place it 
on all Hives sent out this year, unless other- 
wiseordered. Send your name on a postal card 
at once. for Large Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List free, giving prices and full descrip- 
tion of the Improved Hive Cover, D. T. Hives, 
Sections. Frames, Supers, Crates. Boxes, Ex- 
tractors. Foundation, Smokers. Veils, Queen- 
Cages. Ete. E. L. KINCAID, WALKER, Mo, 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION comsuyerioN 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
25D12 Mention the Americon Bee Journat, 


FOR SALE CHEAP FOR CASH, 


Colony Italian Bees in 10-frame Langstroth 
hive, $5.00; 2 or more, $4.00 each. Tested 
ltalian Queen $1.00. Address. 

OTTO KLEINOW, 
122 Military Ave., DETROIT. MICH. 





TDS8t 

















FRKSHIRE, Chester White, 

Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
® and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
hran ville, Chester Co., Penna. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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-Pueanag—Stampeders. Cheap but good. 
bee Escapes 8 cts. each; 12—75c., postpaid. 

" — Little Giants. 
Queen - Catcher 7, Little Giants. 
25 cents each; 12, $2.50, postpaid. 
tions with each. 


15Dtf 





Instruc- 
M. O. Office, Los Angeles. 


Cc. W. Dayton, Florence, Calif. 


















to Potato Bugs,Currant Worm, 
Cabbage Worm, Coditin Moth, 
Green Aphis, Rose Slugs and 
all kinds of plant lice 
BY USINC THE 


- DAVIS SPRAYER, 


Waters your flowers and 
plants, saves time, saves 
the flowers, saves the fruit and 
makes you money. Our book 
on Fruit Machinery, Sprayers, 
Pumps, Cider Presses,&éc Sent 
Free. Every gardener and 
fruit grower in the country 
should have it. Write at once to 
DAVIS-JOHNSON CO. 


45JacksonSt, CEICAGO, ILLS. 





15D13 


Mention the American Bee Journtn 





OC this Journal who 
I write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 

ordering 


= =, or asking about the Goods 
= ered, will please state that they saw 
¢ Advertisement in this paper. 





Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Feeding Up for the Fruit-Bloom 
Flow. 


Query 968.—My bees have abundance of 
fruit-bloom, but are never strong enough to 
store apple honey in supers. How would it do 
for me to commence feeding very early, 80 as 
to get colonies as strong in fruit-bloom as 
they usually are in June ?—Vermont. 


J. A. Green—I do not think it would 
pay. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I would not recom- 
mend it. 


Rev. M. Mahin—My judgment is that 
it would not pay. 


Jennie Atchley—I don’t think it will 
pay you to try this in your latitude. 


B. Taylor—I have not found it best to 
try to rear too many bees early in the 
spring. 

H. D. Cutting—You could not do it in 
Michigan, and I don’t think you can in 
Vermont. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—Will there be enough 
time so you can get them as strong? Is 
it not too early ? 


Dr. C. C. Miller—It sounds very pretty 
in theory, but as a rule it doesn’t pan 
out well in practice, I think. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—Here the extra 
feed and trouble would be worth more 
than the fruit-bloom honey secured. 


Jas. A. Stone—I do not think it would 
work, for I have had strong colonies at 
that time, and still they gave no surplus. 


G. M. Doolittle—I do not think you 
can get them strong that way. Try one 
or two and report results in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 


C. H. Dibbern—It is very difficult to 
get bees strong enough to store surplus 
as early as fruit-bloom time. I never 
succeeded in doing it. 


P. H. Elwood—Read the book called 
the ‘* Blessed Bees,” but don’t try the 
experiment on very many colonies. You 
might get rich too fast. 

Eugene Secor—I doubt if it would pay. 
The honey obtained is not the best. And 
then is there not a gap after fruit-bloom? 
But you might try it and report. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown-—If there isa great 
interval between your apple-bloom and 
your chief honey source, I would not 
feed unless your orchards cover many 
acres. 

E. France—I don’t think you can get 
your bees as strong by fruit-blossom 
time, by feeding, as they are in June. 
The weather is too cold for rapid breed- 
ing early in spring. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—That is an ex- 
periment that might succeed, but there 
are some risks torun should the fruit- 
bloom pass in bad weather, and no other 
bloom come for several weeks. 

Wm. M. Barnum—tThis early feeding 
business is all right if done right; but it 
is a dangerous business for the inexperi- 
enced. Asa rule, I wouldn’t doit. If 
you commence early, it will start brood- 
rearing at once at a considerable in- 
creased speed ; thenshould you suddenly 
stop, anda cold spell came on, the bees 








will tear out all the brood started, and 
get in a condition that will retard them, 
when they should be making prepara- 
tions for a busy season. Don’t attempt 
it unless they are starving. 


J. E. Pond—Try it and see. You may 
or may not make a miss of it. In any 
case you must be on the lookout for 
sudden changes, else the brood may be 
left uncovered and be found dead from 
the frost. 


W. G. Larrabee—If you feed too early 
in some warm spell you are liable to get 
more brood than your bees can cover, 
then get some cold weather and chill the 
brood, thus doing more hurt than you 
have done good. 


G. W. Demaree—It won’t pay you. My 
bees have an abundance of fruit-bloom, 
but the weather so early in the season 
is hardly ever steady enough to give the 
bees the opportunity to gather the nec- 
tar in quantity sufficient for breeding 
purposes. 

Emerson T. Abbott—I do not think it 
will pay to feed up for fruit-blouom. It 
is not best to feed too early, as there will 
be nothing for the bees to gather be- 
tween fruit-bloom and other honey- 
flows. Early feeding frequently causes 
the loss of many bees. 


R. L. Taylor—It can’t be done that 
way in your climate. Let them enter 
the winter strong, andin the best con- 
dition otherwise, let them winter well, 
in the spring see that they have a super- 
abundance of stores, and you have done 
the best you can for them. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bwess lacing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives. Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, ete. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 











The Battle Is Not 
To The Strong Alone” 


If it were, we would win it just as we do now, 
for we stand ready to guarantee our fence to 
be the strongest of ail wire fences made. 
We do not ask you to take anybody’s figures 
or tables of tensile strength, but will make a 
bona fide test of the real article. On the 
ther hand, if a fence must be “vigilant,” 
“active” and “brave,” there is no use looking 
further than the Page. It’s the only live 
fence. ‘“Dead’’ soft wire fences are exempt. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


Mention the American bee vournal. 


COMB FOUNDATION cen criss 


and 12c. per lb. for Extra Thin. when Wax is 
sent to me; and I wiil guarantee that there is 
no better made. Price-List and Samples free to 
all. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 












=<<e For Bee-llives 
/¥> and Supplies. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIS, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN 3 KE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


ee W. M. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


My Bees are bred 
From Texas, ‘Yor Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 
t@ Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, $1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, D. GIVENS, @*SRP rms. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


I ARISE 


7 SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 











Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
l untested queen. 100 
6 - queens 550 
12 - <a 1000 
1 tested Queen... $150 
pes ueens. 400 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
ih “ Queens 5 0C 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing... 400 
Hxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MutH & Son. 


Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journa)., 
NEW MACHINERY 


Patents Pending On rx meus 


in the manufacture of 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Kesult— Lowest Prices and Best Work. 
Wax Wanted. 








NEW PROCESS— 





Price-List and Samples Free. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Abbott's Space. 


Apr. 25, 1895 


‘That “St. Joe” Hive 
: Write for a Cetin 


and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Nee, 











tS Your hives came all right and 


Address, 
went together well...... The ‘*St. Joe” 


Emerson T. Abboti, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


is a daisy. —BARNARD, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Your Beeswax Exchange 


Us FURTHER NOTICE, we yj) 
allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel. 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ey. 
change for Subscription to the Ber Jovrnar, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. In thus exchanging 
we cannot afford to allow any Club Rats 
prices. 

Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name ang 
address on the package to avoid mistakes, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS 


Seventeen Years Ago #=« 
see Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Llls. E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. } E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. | J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. John Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
} 





Hill Bee-Feeders. 


We have a few of the Hill 
Bee-Feeders on hand,which 
we mail, prepaid, 2 for 40c. 
Or 12 by express for $1.50 
—6 for 80c. 
We will send 2. postpaid 
with the Bee Journal for a 
yeur, for $1.25, or give two 
‘feeders asa Premium tor 
sending us One New Sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal, 
with $1.00. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 


Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. : J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


>? 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


——-—_———» 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


OUR SIX GREAT LEADERS 


They are All ROOT’S POLISHED SECTIONS. 
Superb in ROOT'S DOVETAILED HIVES. 
WORKMANSHIP < COWAN EXTRACTORS. 
ial CRANE AND CLARK SMOKERS. 
MATERIAL ROOT’S FOUNDATION. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE. 











Thirty-six-page Catalog free, telling all about these and our other Goods. Address, 


The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





—— —- x. 





